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person of a feelinj mind can read 
it without being affected, and if he 
be an Irishman, lie will be doubly so. 
From the whole of his remarks it is 
plain, that he has either not seen the 
work, that he endeavours to depre- 
ciate, or if he has seen it, that he 
has not been able to detect any ble- 
mishes in it; for if ha had, he has 
shown disposition enough to have 
taken every advantage of them ; but 
he has not noticed one, in either its 
plan, language, or ideas. From this 
circumstance your readers will form 
no very favourable opinion of his can- 
dour. He calls his unfounded, ill- 
conceived, and ill expressed invective, 
a Criticism, but in what respect it 
is so, 1 cannot imagine ; indeed he 
seems himself to have been aware 
that the public would not of themselves 
discover it to be a composition of 
such dignity as a criticism. He there- 
fore with great sagacity, takes care 
that they should not lw mistaken, and 
plainly informs them that it is one. — 
In this he has successfully, though 
Stupidly enough imitated the device 
p( the maw who after having painted 
.the figure of a cock, found it to be 
.so badly done, that he was under 
the necessity of painting the word 
cock over it, in order that the spec- 
tators might not mistake it lor some 
other animal. 

1 cannot conclude without recom- 
mending it to S.E- that, for the fu- 
ture when he wishes to abuse any 
person's character in a public man- 
tier, be should inform himself more 
accurately than he has done in the 
present ca?o, concerning the facts upon 
which he intends to build his ani 
roailversions. If he do not, he may 
depend upon it, that' he will always 
be equally unsuccessful. 

An Ibish Student. 

Glasgow, Apfit 3rf, 1 8 1 0. 



To the Proprietors of the Brtfast Magazine. 

OJ* THE COMPATIBILITY OF JUDGMENT 
ANDftELING. 

GENTLEMEN, 

THE following reflections may be 
thought by some of your read- 
ers not quite uninteresting, at least 
if like me they shall consider them 
as forming paifl of a philosophical 



inquiry into the nature of man ; and 
your inserting them, may have the 
further good effect of inducing tome 
more able writer to favour us with 
his thoughts upon the subject. 

Whether a mind endowed with ex* 
treme sensibility, can also possess strong 
judgment, or whether the man of 
feeling, will not be hurried by the 
impulse of that sensibility into actions 
in which judgment has little share, 
is a point on which various opinions 
have been entertained. To enter into 
all of them, with the reasons thai 
may be adduced jn support of each, 
would carry me far beyond the li- 
mits of either my time or abilities. 
1 shall therefore confine myself to a 
few observations; namely, that I have 
myself known several persons in 
whom both those seemingly opposite 
qualities have been united, and who 
to the strongest judgment on every 
conjuncture, have added the great- 
est warmth and delicacy of feeling. 
The reason of this seems to be, that 
as judgment is a quality of the un- 
derstanding, sensibility the offspring 
of the heart, these two may exist, 
either together or separately, having 
no necessary connexion, nor being 
necessarily exclusive of each other. 
Those who suppose sensibility and 
strength to depend in some measure 
on the nervous system, may contend, 
that the same conformation of the 
nerves cannot produce both, and that 
in some instances they may be deemed 
physical rather than moral relations, 
but (hat judgment is not the effect 
of any merely animal property what- 
ever, is pretty evident from its being 
often found in persons of the weak- 
est constitution, neither does genuine 
sensibility seem to have any depen- 
dance on the state of the nerves — 
That morbid species of it which is 
frequently observed in people who 
are subject to nervous complaints, 
being generally confined to what re- 
gards themselves and their own sen. 
satious alone, and being totally dis- 
tinct from that sensibility which is, 
" tremblingly alive all o'er," to the 
sufferings or enjoyments of others, 
true sensibility is seldom affected by 
selfish considerations, it is when the 
welfare of our fellows is at stake that 
its strongest emotions are excited, aud 
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that we are tempted to make the 
greatest sacrifice^, when by so doing, 
we can promote the happiness of those 
around us, particularly of those con- 
nected with us by the ties of blood 
or of friendship. To me the most 
perfect character appears to be that, 
in which judgment and sensibility are 
equally blended, the former without 
the latter would degenerate into 
inflexibility. It might certainly con- 
tribute to form an upright judge, a 
faithful and prudent adviser, an un- 
prejudiced inquirer into causes and 
effects, an abstruse philosopher, a se- 
vere moralist, or a rigorous legisla- 
tor, but would scarcely ever produce 
an amiable man; the latter without 
the former, would on the contrary 
continually betray us into error. Guid- 
ed by impulse alone, we should act 
but for the present moment, incapa- 
ble of sacrificing immediate indul- 
gence to future enjoyment, even those 
who benefited by our kindness, though 
they might love, would seldom res- 
pect us, and though grateful for our 
services, would in all probability se- 
cretly despise the weakness which 
occasioned them ; but where both 
are united, the character thus equally 
poised between two contrary extreme., 
partakes the advantages of both, free 
from the defects of either. Sensibili- 
ty softens the inflexibility of judg- 
ment, while judgment strengthens the 
tenderness of sensibility. The prudent 
adviser becomes an indulgent trend, 
the philosopher a pleasing and in- 
structive companion, the judge ad- 
ministers justice in mercy, tlie in- 
quiring mind " looks through nature 
up to nature's God," the rigid mo- 
ralist bends with compassion to hu- 
man frailty, and the stem lawgiver, 
remembers that he also is man. In 
a word, like the beautiful art of 
chiaro scuro in painting, it illuminates 
the darkest shades with the purest 
rays of brilliancy ; the connoisseur 
of human character applauds the ad- 
mirable adjustment and disposal of 
the whole, whilst the unenlightened 
mind .pleased without knowing exactly 
why, gazes on the piece with rap- 
ture, and pronounces it the trans- 
cript of all that is good and fair. 

Y. 



For the Belfast 'Monthly Magazine. 

IN a small village in the eastern, 
part of Ireland, a conversation 
arose on the propriety of writing 
a paper for the Magazine. Mi;s 
Piecrust was requested to write, as 
some of her friends told her they 
knew very well that she coidd write 
if she pleased; that they had seen 
extracts from letters she had written 
some years ago, which were very- 
witty, and wise. This stirred up 
Miss Piecrust's vanity, and she began 
to bok back on her girlish witticisms 
and iancies, and peculiarities": for 
all persons give themselves credit 
for some original ideas, and are prcud 
of them, until ill-luck shows them the 
very same in some book, and puis 
them out of conceit with themselves. 
Miss Piecrust recollected that 1 she 
had once written a little poem which 
was admired by her friends; now 
what could she write about t There, 
were so many subjects, that she was 
quite at a loss. At the end of a 
week she was called upon by her 
friends for her production. " ( have 
not begun any thing yet," said Mis 1 ' 
Piecrust, "nor scarcely thought a- 
bout it; I have many things -to- at- 
tend to. Give me any subject, ami 
I will write upon if, but 1 have 
not time to think of subjects." 
" Write a poem, or an essay, or a 
dialogue, or a storv," said Hore'la, 
"for one week lay aside your do- 
inestic business, and leave your mind 
in cm harassed to write one paper 
for the Magazine." " I have a ; great 
deal of employment at home," sa:d 
Margaret, '• but in my leisure hours 
I can write a great abundance.". 
Miss Piecrust was forcibly struck 
with what had been said to her, and 
began to be afraid her genius was 
of an inferior class ; this idea, if it 
got full possession of her mind, would, 
prevent her for ever from writing ; — 
still there was a ray of hope leit ; 
she had never attempted to write 
on any subject yet, that would meet 
the public eye: she felt the blood 
rising in her cheeks. This was a 
good presage. "A poem!" siie ex- 
claimed (one cheek e,ot very red) 
•■where is the subject?" ine titie, 



